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the speech of Henry IV. to his son : 

" To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation, 
For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth." 

And if with all its excellence one feels that politics and war play too 
great a part, if one desires something more of England rather than its 
policy and arms, something of the spirit and matter which went to make 
such a book as Inderwick's Interregnum,, there are still two things to be 
considered. The one is that in no small measure Cromwell was England 
personified for the time, the other that we are promised something more 
hereafter. From the reading of this book, in many ways the most 
remarkable historical and, if history still be literature, literary event of 
the day, we look forward with lively anticipation to the conclusion when 
England, left between an organization without a leader and a leader 
without an organization, turned again to the old order infused with as 
much of the new spirit as could breathe the heavier air of the 
Restoration. W. C. Abbott. 

The Political History of England. Edited by William Hunt, 
D.Litt., and Reginald L. Poole, M.A., LL.D. Volume VIII. 
The History of England from the Restoration to the Death of 
William III. {1660-1702). By Richard Lodge, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1910. Pp. 
xix, 517.) 

With the appearance of Professor Lodge's volume the co-operative 
Poltical History of England under the joint editorship of Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. Poole approaches completion. Necessarily somewhat unequal in 
style and even in value, the series has on the whole preserved a rather 
remarkable unity and high standard. Its criterion, emphasized from 
volume to volume by the editorial introduction, has in most cases been 
at least closely approximated, in some attained. " The History of which 
this volume is an instalment ", says this declaration of principles, " is 
an attempt to set forth in a readable form the results at present attained 
by research." It "will primarily deal with politics . . . but as the life 
of a nation is complex and its condition at any given time cannot be 
understood without taking into account the various forces acting upon 
it, notices of religious matters and of intellectual, social and economic 
progress will also find place in these volumes ". This last provision, one 
may observe in passing, is satisfied in the present volume by the inclu- 
sion of a final chapter, Literature and Science, of twenty-four pages 
out of 476, summarizing cursorily the principal achievements of these 
two forms of intellectual manifestation. To some it will doubtless 
appear rather in the light of an inadequate postscript than as an integral 
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part of the book itself. It is, at any rate, inferior to the body of the 
narrative in several respects. For the " readable form " of that narra- 
tive is distinctly clear and well-ordered. Such adjectives naturally 
suggest themselves as the just and obvious characterization of the style. 
But when we apply the further tests of the editorial introduction, in 
particular that relating to " the results at present attained by research ", 
we find ourselves on more unstable ground. For with all the good 
points of Professor Lodge's work, and they are many, it will not, 
throughout, stand this test. The older authorities he has read and 
used with care, but, to take the first ten pages for example, the only 
authority beside Clarendon, Burnet, Welwood, and Clarke's James II. 
which he quotes is Lady Fanshawe and that on a minor point — the 
crowds which greeted Charles between Dover and London. This, it 
may be said, is scarcely a fair test. Yet the more one studies the biblio- 
graphical apparatus and considers the views expressed in the text in the 
light of the bibliography given, the more he must feel, in spite of the 
obvious merits of the book, a certain lack of " the results at present 
attained by research ". Let us take two or three instances. It is true, 
of course, that Bagwell's Ireland under the Stuarts reaches only to 1660. 
But up to that point it certainly invalidates the assertion that "an 
authoritative and impartial history of Ireland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury is still to be written." The omission of such a book as Bonn's 
Englischc Kolonisation in Irland is scarcely to be expected. The ap- 
pearance of a long series of biographies of Restoration worthies in 
recent years finds scant recognition here. They are, indeed, of widely 
varying value but each contains some excellent material. Thus Lady 
Burghclere's Buckingham, Willcock's Scots Earl (the ninth Earl of 
Argyll), Lang's Mackenzie, Fea's King Monmouth, to note a few among 
many, are conspicuous by their absence. Among monographs and 
articles in the periodicals those in the English and Scottish historical 
reviews have by no means been exhausted and such studies as Bate's 
Declaration of Indulgence and Williams's History of English Journalism 
to 1666 find no mention. Curiously enough also neither Lister's Claren- 
don nor Duckett's Penal Lazvs and Test Act, among others, are noted. 
Such omissions may have much to do with the expression of certain 
views in the text from which many will distinctly dissent. It is possible 
to mention but a few here. " In spite of his long absence Hyde had 
never lost his firm grasp of the essential conditions of English life ", 
says Professor Lodge (p. 5). If politics is to be considered part of 
that life one may observe that had he learned the lessons writ large 
on its pages between 1640 and 1660 his policies and fate might very 
well have been quite different. That apart from a few executions the 
leaders of the fallen party were " spared ", omits the essential fact that 
nearly all of them who did not enter royal service died in prison or 
exile, and casts the traditional but far too favorable light on the merciful 
nature of the Restoration (pp. 8-9). To say that the so-called Pres- 
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byterian party was so " short-sighted " as to " abstain " from exacting 
pledges as the price of its aid, is to ignore entirely the threats of Monk 
in the first debate and the later history of the Convention, the Royalists, 
and the king (p. 13). Space permits but few more observations. 
Regarding the Popish Plot (p. 151) our present knowledge does not 
warrant the statement that Danby could find nothing to corroborate 
Oates's informations. It may be true but we do not know what he 
found or knew. If we did it would help us greatly. 

But to come to greater matters. We have here presented clearly 
and ably what may, in general, be called the traditional Restoration cor- 
rected here and there by some later investigations. Yet one must seri- 
ously dissent from some of the larger views, among them, the opinion 
of the Clarendonian and Cabal administrations and the conception of the 
Parliamentary situation in 1676-1678. And it is even more difficult to 
accept the unselfish generosity and sympathy of Louis XIV. as a com- 
pletely satisfactory explanation of his reception of James II. and his 
recognition of James III. That, indeed, is a view which has had much 
vogue since the days of Macaulay. But surely the French king who 
had so long enjoyed the advantage of an England divided against itself 
by the divergent views of crown and Parliament, who had bribed the 
one and attempted to bribe the other, was scarcely likely to be blind to 
the advantage of an England divided by schism or even war between 
Jacobite and Whig. This supposition surely does an injustice to the 
shrewdest diplomatic intelligence of the day — save one. And we are 
not willing to sacrifice Louis XIV.'s head even to his heart. One must 
regret that present limitations forbid further consideration of this inter- 
esting book which, whatever its faults, offers the most complete study of 
the Restoration since Lingard. 

W. C. Abbott. 

George I. and the Great Northern War: a Study of British- 
Hanoverian Policy in the North of Europe in the Years 1709 
to 1721. By James Frederick Chance, M.A., F. R. Hist. S. 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Company. 1909. Pp. xviii, 516.) 
The purpose and results of this study are stated in one of the con- 
cluding paragraphs : " Reviewing the policy of George I. in the north, 
we see in the years 1709 to 1721 three successive phases of it; inde- 
cision, war with Sweden, and approximation to war with Russia. In 
the second phase George was successful, gaining for Hanover the valu- 
able acquisition of Bremen and Verden, though the gain was discounted 
by the concomitant aggrandisement of Prussia and the transference of 
the ducal Sleswick to Denmark. In the third he suffered dire defeat. 
How far his policy, as elector, was damaging to British interests is a 
question which has been referred to ; it has been debated for nearly two 
centuries and will probably never be agreed upon. The chief considera- 
tion is, how far it caused the hostility with Russia. If George had 



